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The Editor should have learned by now not to make rash promises, and never thought that he 
would ever be able genuinely to plead the complications of the new technology as an excuse for failure to 
fulfil the latest such, made in July. He believes it prudent to alter the protocol statement that LCM 
appears ‘on or about the first of the month’ to ‘at some time during each month’. BUT the results of laser 
setting have proved so satisfactory, not only to himself but to those who have been in a position already 
to comment that it has been decided to introduce the change at once, and not wait until January. He 
hopes that readers are pleased with it. 

The beginning of term is also, readers will know from their own experience, a busy time. the more 
so when a new Department has been formed. The Editor also went to Durham to lecture, where he 
realized the extent to which, ‘when two or three are gathered together’, the talk is all, if they are 
classicists, of ‘who's in, who's out': he is authorized by the University authorities of Southampton to 
confirm that the Department there is to be closed from the end of session 1987/ 88. For the rest there are 
only rumours, of which he may only report those that have appeared in ‘the public prints’, notably that 
the Aberdeen University plan envisages the closure of classics there, but has yet to be approved. 

He also attended the recent conference in London of the Joint Association of Classical Teachers, 
primarily in order to sell his Department and its new brochure (a copy of which is available upon 
request and of which the style may appear familiar to readers of LCM) and reassure teachers that 
Classics of all kinds is alive and well at Liverpool (as also, he hastens to add, at Hull , where the fact 
has also been doubted). One issue discussed was the amount of language necessary in a Studies Degree: 
Liverpool insists on three years of one language: some other places require only one. 

The matter is relevant to the other and chief concern of the Conference: the effect of the 
Government's new proposed Core Curriculum on classics in the schools. Latin is not (as some may still 
think it should be) part of the core (there is no evidence that Government ever knew the Editor's black 
but prophetic slogan, 'You can't get tomorrow's jobs with yesterday's qualifications: ban Latin from the 
schools’) It must take its chance with other subjects, including a second foreign language, religious 
knowledge (though that is a legal requirement) and Classical Studies. The core is not binding on the 
private sector, which is likely, however, at least to modify its curricula accordingly (and as an A level 
examiner for the Oxford and Cambridge Board the Editor is well aware that Greek is declining even in 
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the Public Schools). All were urged to write to MPs and to the Minister. TheEditor did not do so in any of 
his capacities, doubtful of the power to influence in a matter which is not likely to affect votes, and 
temperamentally inclined to work with and within the system, preferably by the back stairs, rather 
than bang his head against a brick wall in a hopeless cause. He thinks, as he has always thought, that 
what we must do is to make sure that we can turn out good classicists well equipped in the languages as 
well as in other aspects of our discipline (if he may continue to use the possessive the right to which 
some believe he has forfeited) in as many universities as may be willing to continue the study (for they 
too will not be immune from pressures to adopt the Core), in fact, as he has said before, to batten down 
the hatches in a Monastery and ride out the storm until the climate changes. 

Not that he has ever been much impressed by cries about the importance of the Classics to the 
Western cultural tradition. It has indeed been important, even seminal. But a culture does not need, 
perhaps does not even have a moral obligation, to be continuously aware of the past that has made it 
what it is, and there have been times in the past when such awareness may have been a positive 
handicap to survival and adaptation, as may indeed, as it is clearly believed by some who are ina 
position to do something about it, be the case now. Let us, who are committed to the classics, keep them 
alive as best we can: if our pearls are real, as Gilbert Murray once questioned, to answer, of course, that 


they were, they will survive and people will continue to want them. <e 6 yi . 

Readers may consider the logo even more appropriate, if not for the sentiments expressed above, 
when the Editor informs them that he has this month become eligible for the State Retirement Pension, 
though this does not, he hastens to assure (reassure?) them, imply retirement from the University and 
certainly not from the Editorship of LCM. 


E.B.HOLTSMARK (Iowa): A note on logotactic iconicity (Catullus 1 and 47) 
LCM 12.9 (Nov.1987), 130-132 


I wish to express thanks to (but absolve from all responsibility) my colleague Helena Dettmer for her 
thorough reading of an earlier draft of this paper. Her expertise and knowledge of Catullus and the 
Catullan literature saved me from more than one embarrassment. 

I wish to call attention to two examples (Catullus 1 and 47) of Latin word order in which the 
physical placement of words is at least as important as their lexical denotation for the meaning of the 
passage in question. Indeed, such placement may at times undercut the ostensible sense of the mere words 
considered in isolation from their arrangment. My reading of these passages has not, to the best of my 
knowledge, been previously entertained. 

The Catullan corpus begins with a poem that artfully deploys iconic language: 

cui dono lepidum novum libellum 

arido modo pumice expolitum? 

Corneli, tibi: namque tu solebas 

meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

iam tum, cum ausus es unus Italorum 5 
omne aevum tribus explicare cartis 

doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 

quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli 

qualecumque; quod, <o > patrone virgo, 

plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 10 

This dedicatory poem appears to be in praise of Cornelius Nepos, but the arrangement of key 
words is suggestive of an anti-laudatio, damning Cornelius with not so faint praise. The placement of 
libellum (1), Corneli, tibi...tu (3), meas ...nugas (4), unus (5), doctis ...laboriosis (7), tibi (8), 
and libelli (8) merits closer scrutiny in this connexion. The poet's small collection encircles and 
overwhelms the historian's grand tomes. Ringed at beginning and end by libellum (1) and libelli (8), 
how can Cornelius’ scrolls, doctis (7) and laboriosis (7) though they may well be, compete against 
Catullus' lepidum creation? The order, with metrical identities (except for the lonely central element), 
is compelling: libellum 

tibi 
nugas 
unus 
cartis 
tibi 
libelli 
(on this structural arrangment cf. B.Nemeth, ACD 7 [1972], 28). 

In the middle, all alone between the choice of Catullus’ slender trifles and his own massive 

learnedness, sits the dedicated, living proof that any violator of the Callimachean esthetic of péya 
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BiBvtov, péya Kaxdyv must perforce be outflanked by thinner rivals! 
A genuine tour-de-force of logotactic iconicity is Catullus 47: 

Porci et Socration, duae sinistrae 
Pisonis, scabies famesque mundi, 
vos Veraniolo meo et Fabullo 
verpus praeposuit Priapus ille? 5 
vos convivia lauta sumptuose 
de die facitis, mei sodales 
quaerunt in trivio vocationes? 

In a recent intriguing paper (H.Dettmer, CW 78 [1985], 577-579) it is argued that the dramatis 
personae of Poem 47 bear names signifying their devotion to sex and gluttony. More specifically, the 
names 'Porcius' and 'Socration’ both allude to the characters’ roles as participants in a homosexual 
relationship. Indeed, along with the other pair, Veranius and Fabullus, the two ‘pairs of men become 
virtually interchangeable’ (Dettmer, 578). A witty choice of words in its own right. For the word order 
in the poem tells a tale not told by the mere denotation of the words, and is pregnant with a wicked wit 
that turns on the linear arrangement of characters and the unmistakably double sense of praeposuit?. 
On the surface, Piso ‘preferred’ Porcius and Socration to Catullus' sodales, Veranius and Fabullus. The 
point appears to be that he did so also in the literal sense of the word praeposuit by placing them in 
front of Veranius and Fabullus.Thus, once past the flattering vocatives with their expansive attributes 
in lines 1-2, we find a coy lineup of vos in front of Veraniolo ... et Fabullo, both sets being in front of 
(and on top of?) verpus ... Priapus. That Priapus ille stands last and is behind, as it were, the verbal 
action of praeposuit appears intentional. Hence, joined by an alliterative linking of vs (vos Veraniolo 
... verpus) the gay gathering arranges itself in a stance suggestively reminiscent of a daisy-chain. 

In such a distribution, however, the poems dramatis personae are possessed of Protean identities. 
The last three lines of Poem 47 come, in a manner of speaking, full circle back to vos (line 4) and mei 
sodales (line 5), now behind (and beneath?) Priapus ille, in an amusing pictorial form of ring 
composition that is as malicious as it is delicious. To be explicit: the creatures Porcius and Socration, 
who stand in front of Veranius and Fabullus and who are themselves located in front of verpus... 
Priapus, are also standing behind the happy Piso and have, once more, Veranius and Fabullus behind 
themselves. As Dettmer points out concerning Catullus' friends, ‘the characterization is hardly 
flattering; in fact it verges closely on criticism’ (p.578). The central line in the poem has its own center, 
the verb, surrounded in front by those who play catamite to its subject, and in back by those to whom the 
subject in turn plays pathic. Thus is verpus ...Priapus playfully squeezed into the horizontal and 
vertical middle of all this sexual fun. Surely it is appropriate here to speak of word order drawing a 
graphic picture far more detailed than the merely lexical denotations of items ordered with such 
strategic wit. Further, the notion of such ‘picture making’ through the physical arrangement of words 
and lines is not all that surprising in an ‘Alexandrian’ poet, especially if one recalls the clever 
technopaegnia of Theocritus' contemporary Simmias of Rhodes (cf. A.S.F.Gow, Bucolici Graeci 
[Oxford 1952], 171-185 [text], and Ph.E.Legrand, Bucoligues Grecs Tome II: Pseudo-Theocrite [Paris 
1953], 220-237 [essay on the form]). 

Translations like 'that circumcised Priapus' (C.Stuttaford, The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus 
{London 1912], 63), 'that snipt Priapus' (J.Lindsay, Catullus: The Complete Poems [London 1948], 61, etc, 
for verpus, not only are inaccurate here but also miss the point. Although 'circumcised' is a meaning of 
the word, it appears to be so used primarily but certainly not exclusively (Lewis & Short, p.1957, 
notwithstanding; much better is Glare, OLD, p.1437) as a type of pejorative synecdoche for a Jew (cf. 
Martial 7.82.6, 11.94.2; Juvenal 14.104). Such a meaning makes no special sense here, where it is 
precisely the excited status Pisonis penis praeputio retracto that speaks to the unspeakable acts of the 


1The scholarly opinion is divided on whether Catullus meant in fact to praise Nepos or was addressing 
the man and his literary output in less than flattering terms. For the former view, see Ph.Levine, 
CSCA 2 (1969), 212-214; D.Singleton, CP 67 (1972), 193-194; M.Monbrun, Pallas 23 (1976), 34-35; and 
B.Arkins, LCM 8.2 (Feb.1983),19. The opposite point of view is represented by E.A.Havelock, The 
Lyric Genius of Catullus (New York 1929, 1969), 110; and G.P.Goold in Polis and Imperium, ed. J.A.S. 
Evans (Toronto 1974), 161-163; and W.Clausen, CP 71 (1976), 37-38. 

2Commentators are loudly silent on this point, or, indeed on the Supra-lexical connotations of the 
poem's verbal structure. Thus both K. Quinn, Catullus: the Poems, 2nd edn (New York 1973), 230-232, 
and C.J.Fordyce,Catullus:A commentary (Oxford 1961), 210-213, are mute on the matter of word order 
and its implications. F.Della Corte, Due Studi Catulliani (Genova 1951), 165, is interested only in 
questions of the poem's time of composition and its prosopographical import;E.Adler, Catullan Self- 
Revelation (New York 1981), 70-71, is totally descriptive and appears to miss the point of the poem 
entirely.These commentators are typical. Interestingly the Victorian R.Ellis, A Commentary on 
Catullus (Oxford 1889), 168, is on target, but fails to follow up the implications of his citation, in 
adducing Suidas on Priapus: exe 1d alSciov éndvw cis mvyriv. 
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circled buggerers. F.della Corte's observation (op.cit., 39) that 'Catullo e pienno di parole volgari, 
tipiche del sermo castrensis, con parolacce oscene che ricorrono continuamente, come... verpus' may 
well look in the right direction but is hardly helpful in the context of the present discussion (for an 
etymology of the word see E.P.Hamp, AJPh 92 [1971], 86-88). Given Forcellini's observation (Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon:Tomus Sextus [Prati 1875], 294. Cf. also J.N.Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary 
{London 1982], 13) that verpus refers to a man qui verpam (sc. mentulam [cf. Catullus 28.12) nudata 
glande ex libidinis usu praefert, is there some phonic game lurking here? In the two words PRaePoSuit 
and PRiaPuS,placed in the middle of the poems central line, there is an obvious consonsantal identifty 
that appears phonically to equate actor with action. 


Copyright © 1987 E.B.Holtsmark. 


G.B.A.Fletcher (Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne): On Valerius Flaccus again. 
LCM 12.10 (Nov. 1987), 132-135 


What follows is a supplement to CR 47 (1933), 14ff., a selection of some further notes on Valerius 
Flaccus 


1:2: Phasidos oras. Blomfield correctly translates 'banks', Mozley writes ‘shores’. P.G.W.Glare's 
Oxford Latin Dictionary gives Stat. Silu. 5.3.174 as the only example of ora so used. Cf. 
Varro L.L.5.79, Ov. M.7.438. 

11 nam ... potes. Courtney quotes Virg. i.A.6.366. Cf. Hor. Epod.17.45, Hom. O4.5.25. 

1.48 sopor alligat artus. Langen (henceforth L.), who frequently cites late authors, here cites 
Claud.Mar. Vict. Aleth.3.438 fessos ... sopor alligat artus but not Sen. Contr. exc. 10.6. 
ministros ...alligauerat somnus. 

1.146 ardenti peragit Clanis Actora quercu. L. accepts Burman's view that peragit means 
interficit and expresses surprise that Wagner says that it means prae se agit. Blomfield and 
Mozley agree with L.. A man is not transfixed by an oak branch, whether burning or not, but 
he can be harassed or chased with one. For this meaning cf. Sen. Ep.58.20 oestron ... pecora 
peragentem. 

1.163 amplexus ...iungens. Cf. Sen. Phoen.464, Stat. T.12.385-6, Ilias Lat. 336. 

1.334 preme lumina. L. cites Silius but not Virg. A.9.487, Ov. A.3.9.49, Stat. Silu.5.1.196. 

1.360 hinc quoque missus adest ... Idmon. For the placing of quoque L. quotes Orest.Trag. 289 
quae ratis aduexit regem, haec quoque pignora regis ... reportat. Cf. Man. 1.346 tum quoque 
de ponto surgit Delphinus ad astra, Luc. 9.463 tum quoque Romanum solito uiolentior agmen 
| adgreditur, Mart. 9.8.10 at nunc infantes te quoque, Caesar, amant. 

1.369-70 ualida Clymenus percusso pectore tonsa | frater et Iphiclus puppim trahit. Courtney 
compares 2.295 diua soporiferas quae nunc trahis aequora bigas. Cf. Plin. N.H.12.87 ratibus 
quas neque gubernacula regant neque remi trahant. 


1.470 nec... transtris tmpenditur Orpheus. For impendere of a person cf. Sen. Contr.10.5.19 
mancipium suum operi suo impendit. 
1.473 donat ... Iphiclo pelagus iuuenumque labores. For this use of dono L. quotes Suetonius and 


Sedulius but not Sen. N.Q. 2.59.4 & 13, Luc. 4.764, 6.58, 7.784, 8.815, 9.1016-7 rex tibi Pellaeus 
belli pelagique labores | donat, Sil.1.487, 2.326, 15.733-4 
1.476 magnorum ... uiros qui laudibus urat auorum. L. cites Sil. 16.512-3 and 17.294 decoris ... 
urebat pectora flammis. Cf. Prop. 3.9.45 haec urant pueros, haec urant scripta puellas. 
1.538 immenso ...ab Euro. For Euro meaning ‘East’ L. cites Claud. 22.417 but not Sil. 15.80. 


1.539 undat equis. L. quotes Claudian and Prudentius rather than Enn. Ann.316 praeda exercitus 
undat. 

1.573 miseris olim implorabile nautis. Cf. Luc. 8.173-4 miseros falentia nautas | sidera. 

1.593-4  prohibere frementum ora. Courtney accepts the conjecture cohibere. Cf. Sen. Tro.517 —cohibe 
... ora, Med.63 cohibe manus, Stat. T.6.815 cohibent ... manus, 7.663 prohibete manus. 

1.606 tantum ...compesce. L. says that tantum so used with an imperative is 'praeter 
consuetudinem dictum'. Cf. Cic. Fam.6.12.5 and Virg. A.6.74. 

1.619 resonos ... ictus, L. knows no other example of this use of resonus. Cf. Sil.3.348. 


1.636 ora fatigant. Cf. Tac. Ann.15.71.1 dextram osculis fatigare. 

1.681-2 oritur clamor dextraeque sequentum | uerba ducis. Courtney cites Virg. A.9.636 hoc tantum 
Ascanius: Teucri clamore sequuntur. 

1.717 tendit iter. L. quotes Ov. M.2.547 but not Acc. ¢r.500, Virg. A.1.656, 6.240, 7.7, Stat. 
T.2.351. 

1.764 Cf. 3.221, Prop. 4.9.65, Luc. 9.923. 

2.172 nudis ... sub astris. Courtney cites Virg. A.2.512 nudo... sub aetheris axe. Cf. Stat. 
T.12.19 aera nudum. 
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2.211-2  singultantia ... ora. Cf. Stat. T.8.752-3, Sil. 1.388. 

2.214 premit ecce dies, L. says nothing. For premo thus used cf. Hygin. Fab.7.3 cum ... partus 
premeret. 

2.242 patriae laus una ruentis. Cf. Ov. P.4.6.9 Fabiae laus, Maximus, gentis, Eleg. in Maecen. 18- 
19, Mart. 1.49.2. 

2.44 Solu nefas, Stat. T 5.628 exsolui tibi .. .nefas 

2.294 soluimus ...scelus. L. says of this expression ‘inusitate dicitur'. Cf. Ov. F. 2.44 solue nefas, 
Stat. T.5.628 exsolui tibi...nefas. 

2.423-4 refer... domitis a Colchidos oris | uela. L. knows no other example of referre uela;. Cf. Ov. 
Rem.531 referant tua carbasa uenti. 

2.449-50 ignem ...sulphure pascit amico. L. remarks that poets so use pascere but alere is used in 
prose. Cf. Sen. N.Q.1.15.2 and 7.21.2. 

2.506 uenit unda Noti. Cf. Luc. 5.572 Cori ueniet mare. 

2.509 ducem crudescere. L. sats that elsewhere crudescere is used not of persons but of battles. Cf. 
Stat. T. 2.717, 7.624, Sil. 4.449, 11.89. 

2.510 surgentem ... toris. L. quotes Virg. A.4.274 Ascanium surgentem ... respice and 6.364 oro 
per spes surgentis Iuli. Cf. rather Sil. 5.312-3 alta | surgentes ceruice toros. 

2.542 crudi... cacumina saxi. For crudi and not asperi and L.'s note cf. Luc. 3.507 crudas ... 
cautes. 

2.641 ardua tellus. Cf. Livy 7.34.3 collem...aditu arduum. 

3.79-80 monuit...ratem rapere obuia caeca | arma manu. For ratem meaning 'the crew' cf. 7.25 
grata ..iam fessis descendunt flamina remis where remis means'the rowers’. 

3.95-6  impellere ...saxa. L. says that impellere saxa is unusual for conicere saxa. Cf. Stat. 
T.5.558-9 rapit ingenti conamine saxum | ... uacuasque impellit in auras. 

3.220 aciem ... .discursibus Cf Ov. F.2.223 uallem latis discursibus implent. 

3.283 lacrimis . . . aegri. Cf. Stat. A.1.686 aegram lacrimis. 

3.311 ad litora uoluite siluas. For siluas cf. Virg. G.2.26 and Sen. Oed.543. 

3.368 segni... luctu. Cf. Octauia 675 segnis . . . dolor. 

3.395 humilis ... mertus. Cf. Virg. G.1.331 humilis ... pauor, Stat. T.2.536 humili terrore, 
Claud. 26.53 humilem ... metum. 

3.427 aras...silua...super contristat opaca. L. writes 'contristare i.e. contegere praeter 
consuetudinem'. He often cites Corippus but does not quote here Joh.2.252 ungula... 
contristat puluere campos. 

3..435 — placida transmittens agmina lauro. L. quotes Stat. T.1.498-9 multiuago | transmittis sidera 
lapsu and 8.594-5 uitulos mollesque iuuencas | transmittit but not, for example, Livy 21.24.5, 
Sen. Ep.14.9, Plin. N.H. 16.6. & 48, 36.108. 

3.461 exciderint quae gesta manu. In an astonishing note on this not rare use of excido, two 
examples of which are in Cic. Tusc.3.71 and Leg.2.45, L. says ‘excidendi... uerbum 
singularem animo excidendi uel obliuiscendi notionem habet' and cites Claud. Carm.min. 
40.13. 

3.647-8  inuersa tueri durus. L. says that there seems to be no other example of durus in the sense of 
pertinax. Cf. Virg. A.7.806-7 proelia uirgo | dura pati. 

3.684-5  quiscumque uirum perquirere siluis | egit amor. L. says that ago with an infinitive is rare. 
Cf. Virg. A.3.4-5 diuersa exilia et desertas quaerere terras | auguriis agimur diuum, 7.393, 
Val.Fl. 7.138, Stat. T. 3.626, 8.262. 

3.719 ingenti repetuntur pectora luctu. L. quotes Sil. 8.104 Aeneas dulci repetitus amore. Cf. Ov. 
M.5.473 repetita suis percussit pectora palmis. 

3.737 gemitum ...prolis ademptae. Cf. Livy 22.5.4 gemitus uulnerum, Stat. T.2.51 gemitus 
poenarum, Amm.Marc. 29.5.12 gemitus mortis et uulnerum. 

4,39 ille ultro petit et uacuis amplexibus instat. These words refer to Hercules who has been 
addressed by Hylas appearing in a dream. Cf. Stat. Silu.5.3.266 of Aeneas in Elysium felix 
ille patrem uacuis circumdedit ulnis. L. surprisingly quotes Tac. H.1.30.2 uacua nomina. 


4.169 lacrimis .. .luctugque absumor inerti. Cf. Ov.. M.5.427 lacrimis ...absumitur omnis. 

4.187 hospitis hic primum monitus rediere. Cf. Sen. Med.130 cuncta redeant. 

4.207 auditas ... sponte lacessitis oras. Cf. Luc. 8.360-1 tantas ille lacessit | auditi victoris opes, 
Hor. Carm.1.35.7-8 lacessit | ... pelagus. 


4.226 pauor et gelidus defixit Castora sanguis. L. cites Stat. A.1.158 figit gelidus Nereida pauor. 
Cf. Livy 7.10.12 defixerat pauor... Gallos. 

4.305-6 turbatque premitque | ancipitem. L. says ‘praeter consuetudinem anceps dicitur ipse homo 
qui in periculo uersatur’. For anceps meaning ‘unsteady’ or ‘insecure’ cf. Juv.14.272 ancipiti 
figens uestigia planta and Virg. A.10.302-3 puppis ...dorso dum pendet iniquo | anceps 
sustentata diu. 

4.419-20 Bosphoron hinc ueteres errantis noimine diuae | uulgauere. L. finds uulgauere in the sense of 
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uulgo nominare unusual. The meaning is 'made famous'. Cf. Ov. M.7.232-3 gramen | nondum 
mutato uulgatum corpore Glauci, Curt. 3.4.10 monumenta uulgata carminibus, Stat. T.4.297 
Herculeo uulgatos robore montes. 

ille ingens hominum pauor. Cf. Sen. H.O. 27 populis ...horridus ... pauor. 

stant ora. Cf. Ov. F.6.133 stantes oculi, Sen. Oed.962-3 contra truces | oculi steterunt, Stat. 
Silu.5.4.8 aegras stare genas. 

nomine quemque premens. Cf. Stat. T.6.34 exemplo famulas premit hortaturque uolentes. 
flamma expresso bis fulsit in imbri. L. quotes Ov. Ep.17.104 aequoris imber and P.4.1.30 
aequoreus imber but not Enn. Ann.5.5 imber Neptuni and Virg. A.1.123 acctpiunt inimicum 
imbrem. ‘ 

serum ut ueniamus ad amnem. L. takes serum to be an adverb as in Virg. A.12.864. Courtney 
compares Sen. Tro.527-8 petere quos seras domos | ... prohibet.‘Cf. also Sil. 2.253-4 seras 
fesso nunc pandere portas | posse uolunt. 

uotis .. . fruuntur. L. rejects Wagner's explanation ‘laetantur felici euentu'. Cf. Petron. 11.1 
fruor... uotis usque ad inuidiam felicibus. 

caelata ... uelamina. L. says that the verb is not found elsewhere of embroidery. Cf. Sil. 
14.658 quae radio caelat Babylon, Claud. Rapt. Pros. 1.256. 

praecipiti grauidum iam sorte parentem. L. knows no other example of grauidus in the sense 
of grauatus. Cf. Copa 31-2. 

saeua ... uoluens. Cf. Stat. T.10.440 suprema ... murmura uoluens. 

graui ductor subit ostia pulsu. Cf. Sil. 14.487-8 senis | ... ductor... ibat pulsibus. 

prohibere minas ... | inuigilat. L. knows no other example of inuigilo with an infintive. Cf. 
Isid. Ep..6.11 p.905A.. For prohibere minas cf. Virg. A.3.265. 

dolos ... mouebo. Cf. Stat. T.12.183 mouet ... dolum. 

stetit arduus inter pontus. L. knows no example of inter as an adverb outside Valerius 
Flaccus. Cf. Hygin. Fab. 57.4 est styx inter. 

Arsinoen ... | tepidaeque requirunt otia Phari. Kramer refers to Virg. A.1.216-7 sermone | 
requirunt which means ‘regretfully recall’. Mozley translates by 'seek once more’. The 
meaning is ‘feel the loss of' or ‘miss’. Cf., for example, Cic. De Sen. 30 ita bonis esse uiribus . . 
. ut adulescentiam non requireret and Virg. G.3.70. 

multa spirat coma flexilis aura. For the ablative L. cites Val. 6.157 and Stat. Silu.3.3.211. 
Cf. Virg. A.8.304 and Luc. 9.679. 

regna |... saxiferae surgat quibus imber habenae. L. quotes saxeus imber from Phocas Vit. 
Verg.79 and in two passages of Prudentius but not Sil. 13.181. 

aeratum ...nubem. L. quotes Sil. 12.167-9 Agenoream procul aduentare per aequor | et ferri 
ad muros nubem uidet but not Livy 35.49.5 peditum equitumque nubes, Man. 5.677 
squamigerum nubes, Luc. 7.530-1 glomerata ... nubes | in sua conuersis praeceps ruit agmina 
frenis, Sil. 6.336 nubes ...densa Laconum. 

consertis ... telis. L. here quotes Luc. 5.708 consertis puppibus. Cf. Val. Max. 3.2.1 consertos 
exercitus. 

cultus ... laborat. For the plural cultus meaning ‘raiment’ which L. says is rare cf. Ov. 
Ep.16.195, M. 8.854, F.2.318, Stat. Silu.2.1.127, T.1.111 & 482, 2.242, 6.80, 9.817, 11.477, 
Sen. Tro.865 & 883, Oed.422 & 691, Luc. 1.164, 2.28, Sil. 6.393, Mart. 8.48.2. 

in clipei septemplicis improbus orbem | arietat. L. quotes Virg. A.11.890 arietat in portas. 
Cf. Acc. praet. 23-4 cornibus conitier, | in me arietare, Sil. 4.149 arietat in primos. 

grauem nodis auroque securem. Cf. Sil. 2.401-2 textam nodis auroque trilicem | loricam. 
nec talis imago | litore cum fractas inuoluunt aequora puppes. Postgate conjectured 
aduoluunt. Cf. Virg. G.1.282 Ossae frondosum inuoluere Olympum, Ov. M.12.507 saxa 
trabesque super totosque inuoluite montes, Luc. 9.485-6 super ingentes cumulos inuoluit 
harenae | atque operit tellure uiros. 

suus alligat... | cuncta sopor. Cf. Virg. G.4.190 fessos ... sopor suus occupat artus. 

mens mihi non eadem louis atque auersa uoltuntas. L. keeps aduersa for which he cites Virg. 
A.12.647 superis aduersa uoluntas. Cf. Virg A.2.170 auersa ... mens, Ov. P.1.2.8 auersa . . 

. mente. 

illum aperit lato per pectus hiatu. Cf. Stat. T.12.340 quanto descendit uulnus hiatu. 

illum exigit hasta. Courtney compares adigit in Stat. T.5.214 adigit costas. Cf. Sen. 
D.3.6.4 damnatos ...uita exigit. 

supremos misero...honores | congerit atque animis moriturum ingentibus implet. CF. Livy 
27.34.12 eodem honores poenasque congeri and Virg. A.7.475 Rutulos aminis audacibus 
implet. 

Thydrum ... excipit hasta. Cf. Sen. D.1.2.8 feram uenabulo excepit, Quint. 4.2.17 aprum .. 
. exceptum esse a se uenabulo, Curt. 7.5.41 adeo certo ictu destinata feriebat ut aues quoque 
exciperet. 

uentis oleam felicibus implet. L. finds the expression strange. Cf. Virg. A.7.23 uentis 


